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rayed in gorgeous colors to hide its deformity. With us, it need not be 
so. With a purer creed, a better practice should be established. The 
unfolding mind should be imbued with the principles of love, and taught 
the prayer that " wars may cease," as a preparation for that heaven 
where they cannot come. 



SAFETY OF THE PEACE PRINCIPLE. 
BI A L AD X. 

On the southern side of the state of Massachusetts, lies the island of 
Nantucket, comprising a portion, and in the eyes of its inhabitants, no 
unimportant portion of this commonwealth, being in itself a county, though 
composed of but one town. The appearance of the island, as we approach 
its shores is very unattractive ; a low, flat, sandy spot, with but little ver- 
dure, with no rocks to frown upon the beholder, with scarce a tree to deck 
the landscape, and with a town composed mostly of wooden buildings, and 
many of these of the saddened hue which an unpainted house uniformly 
presents. 

Such is the first aspect. You land on its wharves, and at once encoun- 
ter a large proportion of its male inhabitants, coming not so much to wel- 
come the stranger as to see and hear what the floating bark may have 
brought them ; for it is through these white- winged messengers that they 
receive all they possess, whether food, fuel, friends, or intelligence. But 
let not the stranger feel disconcerted at this disclosure ; he can scarcely 
find a spot where he will be of more consequence to the people he visits. 
If he has aught about him to distinguish him from the common herd, his 
arrival will in a few hours be passed from mouth to mouth and heads will 
turn to gaze after him, and bright eyes will be peering through the screen 
of a green blind to reconnoitre him. If he be of affable manners, he will 
soon meet with a kindly welcome to their homes ; and if he be particular- 
ly insinuating, he will ere long be invited to a ride in the calash, a vehi- 
cle peculiar to the island ; and this he may consider as an act, than 
which the force of hospitality can no farther go, for here the parties cease 
to be strangers, and freedom of intercourse henceforth has the ascendant. 
There is a little fishing village a few miles from the town, called by the 
Indian name of Siaconset ; the resort in summer of many of the princi- 
pal inhabitants, to them a perfect sans soiici, not from its elegance, for the 
houses are small, of one story, with something like defiance of all rules 
of architecture. But the very circumstance of their size and simple con- 
struction affords freedom from care, for who is not aware that there is 
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more ease and comfort in the cot than in the palace, particularly to him 
who is the possessor of both. 

This little village is on the south-eastern shore of the island ; conse- 
quently open to the great Atlantic, a sublime spectacle, with its vast ex- 
panse of bluo waters, and the ceaseless heave and toss of the surge upon 
the beach, the roar of which affords a soothing lullaby at night. Should 
a poet chance to stray here, he will soon find his imagination afloat on 
the billow. Many vessels are seen passing by, at a safe distance : even 
the British steamers are often first discovered by the people on this shore, 
but as dreaded shoals intervene, no communication can easily be held with 
them. 

On the northern shore, where the town is situated, these surrounding 
waters are not unfrequently, in the wintry season, converted into prison- 
walls of ice. These islanders have sometimes been thus shut out from 
the rest of the world for six weeks at a time. During this interval, they 
are left to draw closer the bonds of social intercourse, ever brighter than 
in larger and less isolated communities, and to draw upon their own re- 
sources for " the hearing and telling of news." Their newspaper editors 
are particularly taxed at such a season for matter wherewith to fill their 
columns, and happy is he who has a ready gift of invention. 

But when at length the returning spring removes this barrier, and the 
white sail again can enter their harbor, bringing that important budget, 
their long withheld and much accumulated mails, who indeed " can say 
what are the tidings V And how to enter upon this feast of news ? Shall 
the last be read first, or shall they begin at the beginning and go on in 
the order in which the events have transpired ? When they last heard 
from the continent, their country was at peace with all nations. Is she so 
still ? Ah ! ye who are receiving items of intelligence from abroad duly 
as the day, little can ye imagine the conflict of feelings caused by this se- 
clusion ! 

The winter of 1814-15 was one of great severity and the usual effects 
of frost were seen and felt upon their coast. When they last were per- 
mitted to hear from the continent, war, dreadful war was raging around 
them. Before they could again learn the state of things beyond their 
own narrow borders, their country was rejoicing in the celebration of 
peace, and bells had pealed, and illuminations had blazed throughout the 
Union. At length a few hardy mariners, impelled by the hope of a liber- 
al recompense, with much difficulty succeeded in landing a small boat on 
the western extremity of the island. These self constituted ambassadors 
walked to the town, and seeking the proper authorities, revealed their 
important intelligence. But though thus quietly communicated, it was 
not quietly received. One burst of joy was heard throughout. The 
4» 
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cruse of oil was low, but a part of its contents must be spared to illumi- 
nate their windows. Their bells had long since ceased to give a joyous 
note, but they were made to peal forth one on this occasion. Then in- 
deed their wharves were enlivened with the stir and bustle of preparation, 
and their few remaining ships were soon fitted to carry on a warfare with 
the monster of the deep. In contending with this foe, they violated no 
law, moral or divine, for had not God given man the dominion over these 
from the day of his creation ? 

One striking trait of this community, which may not be immediately 
noticed by a stranger, but on which hang some of the most important 
events of their historic annals, is the entire absence of all military equip- 
ments. And in this simple fact and the circumstances which have grown 
out of it, may the friend of peace find striking evidence of the error of the 
position, that preparation for war is the best security for peace. The 
revolutionary war found these islanders not only unprotected but altogeth- 
er unarmed. They suffered somewhat from the smaller piratical craft who 
respect no individual rights, but on application to the commander in chief of 
the British fleet stationed on the coast, and a faithful representation of their 
harmless and destitute condition, they were permitted to send out vessels 
to carry on their whaling business. The Continental Congre33 were 
aware of this, but connived at it. Even American privateers, when they 
had captured one of these vessels, and found that the permits they carried 
could not be turned to other account, suffered them to proceed on their 
voyage. 

In the war of 1812, this little insulated band were again left to shift for 
themselves. Too inconsiderable to obtain aid from their government, 
neglected even by the parent commonwealth, their utter helplessness again 
proved to be their great strength. With the prospect of famine before 
their eyes, they again applied to the enemy hovering around their coast. 
Their plain, unvarnished tale found an avenue to the heart of the British 
admiral, who, though a man of blood, retained some of the gentler feelings 
of our nature. After stipulating that, while receiving aid from him, they 
should not share it with their countrymen who were arrayed in arms 
against him, he granted their petition, and with his own hands signed per- 
mits for a certain number of vessels to proceed to the continent, and ob- 
tain fuel, and provisions sufficient for their wants. The agreement on 
both sides was faithfully kept till the end of the war. 

And now might be witnessed the novel spectacle of a British ship of 
war anchored in their vicinity, and barges bearing the white flag of peace 
approaching their wharves ; officers in uniform not only quietly walking 
their streets, but partaking of the hospitality of some of the principal in- 
habitants ; nay, more, reciprocating that hospitality, by giving an enter- 
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tainment on board their ship, and inviting such of both sexes as were wil- 
ling to come ; a treat offered and accepted in good faith ! 

Before the close of the war, the English commander found that he had 
been conferring benefits upon a people who were not ungrateful. A naval 
conflict ensued about five miles from the island, between an American pri- 
vateer and the crew of the frigate Endymion, who attacked her in barges 
where the water was too shallow for the frigate to venture. Great was 
the slaughter, particularly on the side of the British. The wounded from 
both of the crews were brought on shore, and the humane attention of the 
islanders was bestowed without distinction of friend or foe. It was suffi- 
cient that they all needed their succor. Among others, were two young 
midshipmen from the Endymion, who found their situation rendered too 
comfortable for them to be in haste to recover sufficiently to be recalled 
to their station. They were permitted to enjoy social intercourse with 
the inhabitants, and acquaintances were formed by them which time and 
change probably did not soon obliterate. Should a war between the two 
countries cause them again to visit this coast, they must be more or less 
than men, if they come not forward as powerful auxiliaries to plead the 
cause of these, their poor isolated friends. 

The American government was not unaware at the time of these pro- 
ceedings, but too conscious of their inability to better this condition of 
things, seeing, they chose not to see, and at the end of the war, reinstated 
this people, though, according to the letter of the law, they were guilty of 
treason, to their former rights and privileges. The alienated child was 
restored to the favor of its parent commonwealth, reproaches were spared 
on either side, each feeling that the best had been done that circumstances 
would allow. 

Upwards of twenty years have passed since these events, and peace 
and prosperity have showered down their blessings upon the island ; yet 
as a people they have not ceased to feel wherein lieth their great strength. 
All attempts at military establishments have been stedfastly discouraged 
by the inhabitants. Military companies from the continent have occa- 
sionally visited them, and the young and the giddy have gazed with de- 
light upon the pomp and circumstance of the parade, their females have 
thronged the windows and balconies to witness the raree-show, and have 
waved their handkerchiefs in token of welcome, yet when the excitement 
of novelty is over, the sober good sense of the citizens is careful to pre- 
vent any thing like imitation of the example. At one time, when a com- 
pany of reckless boys persisted in forming something like a trainband, and 
even sent to the continent and procured accoutrements, wiser heads than 
theirs interposed, and caused the first article of their constitution to read 
thus, — "This company shall be disbanded immediately in case of war." 



